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question of renewing the reciprocity treaty arose, the
imperial government authorized the presence, in the
capital of the United States, of an unofficial Canadian
delegation. This gesture was far from pleasing to the
British ambassador, Lord Lyons, who was unwilling
either to take the Canadians completely into his con-
fidence or to assume entire responsibility for the nego-
tiations. "My own opinion," he wrote to the governor
of the colony, "is that the Canadians will only do
themselves harm by coming lobbying here; but if they
choose to do so, they must do it entirely independently
of me.. . ."

Though it granted Canada the privilege of naming
representatives who might confer with its own diplo-
mats, the Foreign Office had no intention of abdicating
its role as principal, or even of associating the colonies
in the direction of its foreign policy. In this the Foreign
Office did no more than conform to the tradition of the
period, a tradition that refused to recognize that the
colonies had any claim to a legal existence under inter-
national law. Great Britain alone had the right to
make commitments and to bind herself. In so doing
she committed with her any country of the Empire, if
not, indeed, the whole Empire itself.

By 1867, and even more so by the end of the igth
century, Canada no longer considered itself a colony.
Properly speaking, it was not one in its own eyes nor
in the eyes of the government in London. It was true
that the sovereign retained, at least in principle, the
right to disallow any Canadian Act on the advice of
his ministers; but it was improbable that resort would
be had to this extreme step. It was equally true that
the governor-general represented the King at Ottawa